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For “ The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 317.) 
TEACHERS. 


“1 speak of the teachers whom I saw, and 
with whom [ had more or less of personal 
intercourse ; and, after some opportunity for 
the observation of public assemblies or bodies | 
of men,—I do not hesitate to say, that if those | 
teachers were brought together, in one body, 
I believe they would form as dignified, intelli- 
gent, benevolent-looking a company of men as | 
could be collected from the same amount of 
population in any country. They were alike 
free from arrogant pretension, and from the 
affectation of humility. It has often been re- 
marked, both in England and in this country, 
that the nature of a 8chool-teacler’s occupa- 
tion exposes him in some degree to overbear- | 
ing manners, and to dogmatism in the state. 
ment of his opinions. Accustomed to the 
exercise of supreme authority, moving among | 
those who are so much his inferiors, in point | 
of attainment, perhaps it is proof of a very | 
well-balanced mind, if he keeps himself free 
from assumption in opinion and haughtiness of | 
demeanor. Especially are such faults or vices | 
apt to spring up in weak or ill-furnished | 
minds, A teacher who cannot rule by love, | 
must do so by fear. A teacher who cannot | 
supply material for the activity of his pupils’ | 
minds by his talent, must put down that acti- 
vity by force. A teacher who cannot answer | 
all the questions, and solve all the doubts of a | 
scholar as they arise, must assume an awful 
and mysterious air, and must expound in ora- 
cles, which themselves need more explanation 
than the original difficulty. When a teacher 
knows much, and is master of his whole sub- 
ject, he can afford to be modest and unpre- 
tending. But when the head is the only text 
book, and the teacher has not been previously 
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“ Whence came this beneficent order of|of subjects at the examination,—a part of 


men, scattered over the whole country, mould- 
ing the character of its people, and carrying 
them forward in a career of civilization more 
rapidly than any other people in the world 
are now advancing? ‘This is a question which 
can be answered only by giving an account 
of the 


SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS. 


‘“* From the year 1820 to 1830 or 1835, it 
was customary, in all accounts of Prussian 
education, to mention the number of these | 
Seminaries for Teachers. This item of infor- 
mation has now become unimportant, as there 
are seminaries sufficient to supply the wants of 
the whole country. The stated term of resi- 
dence at these seminaries is three years. 
Lately, and in a few places, a class of preli- 
minary institutions have sprung up,—institu- 
tions where pupils are received in order to 
determine whether they are fit to become | 
candidates to be candidates. As a pupil of 
the seminary is liable to be set aside for in- 
competency, even after a three years’ course 
of study; so the pupils of these preliminary 
institutions, after having gone through with a 
shorter course, are liable to be set aside for 
incompetency to become competent. 

“ Let us look for a moment at the guards 
and securities which, in that country, environ | 
this sacred calling. In the first place, the) 
teacher’s profession holds such a high rank in 
public estimation, that none who have failed 
in other employments, or departments of busi- | 
ness, are encouraged to look upon school- 
keeping as an ultimate resource, Those, too, | 
who, from any cause, despair of success in 
other departments of business, or walks of life, 
have very slender prospects in looking for- 
ward to this. These considerations exclude 
at once all that inferior order of men, who, in 
some countries, constitute the main body of 
the teachers. Then come,—though only in| 
some parts of Prussia,—these preliminary 
schools, where those who wish eventually to 
become teachers, go, in order to have their 
natural qualities and adaptation to school- 








keeping tested ; for it must be borne in mind, 


which I saw,—embraced ;—1. Readiness in 
thinking, German language, mental arith- 
metic, knowledge of nature, religion, know- 
ledge of the Bible, facility in speaking, &c. 
The examination on part of these subjects was 
in writing. To test a pupil’s readiness in 
thinking, for instance, several topics for com- 
position are given out, and after the lapse of a 
certain number of minutes, whatever has been 
written must be handed in to the examiners. 
So questions in arithmetic are given, and the 
time occupied by the pupils in solving them, is 
a test of their quickness of thought, or power 
of commanding their own resourtes. This 
facility, or faculty, is considered of great 
importance. ‘Two entire day§~were occupied 
in examining a class of thirtyypupils, and only 
twenty-one were admitted to the seminary 
school; that is, only about two-thirds were 
considered to be eligible to become eligi- 
ble, as ‘teachers, after three years further 
study. 

“The first two of the three years, they 
spend mainly in reviewing and expanding 
their elementary knowledge. During the last 
part of the course, much of the students’ time 
is spent in the Model or Experimental 
Schools. At first they go in and look on in 
silence, while an accomplished teacher is in- 
structing a class. Then they themselves 
commence teaching under the eye of such a 
teacher. At last they teach a class alone, 
being responsible for its proficiency, and for 
its condition as to the order, &c., at the end 
of a week or other period. During the whole 
course, there are lectures, discussions, compo- 
sitions, &c., on the theory and practice of 
teaching. ‘The essential qualifications of a 


‘candidate for the office, his attainments and 


the spirit of devotion, and of religious fidelity 
in which he should enter upon his work ; the 
modes of teaching the different branches; the 
motive-powers to be applied to the minds of 
children ; dissertations upon the different natu- 
ral dispositions of children, and consequently 
the different ways of addressing them, of se- 
curing their confidence and affection, of win- 
ning them to a love of learning, and a sense of 





prepared, he must, of course, have a small 
library. Among all the Prussian and Saxon 
teachers whom I saw, there were not half a 
dozen instances to remind one of those un- 
pleasant characteristics,—what Lord Bacon 
would call the ‘ idol of the tribe,’ or profes- 
sion,— which sometimes degrade the name, 


that a man may have the most unexception-| duty; and especially the sacredness of the 
able character, may be capable of mastering | teacher’s profession,—the idea that he stands 
all the branches of study, may even be able to | for the time being, in the place of a parent, 
make most brilliant recitations from day to| and therefore that a parent’s responsibilities 
day ; and yet, from some coldness or repul-| rest upon him, that the most precious hopes of 
siveness of manner, from harshness of voice,\ society were committed to his charge, and 
from some natural defect in his person, or in| that on him depends to a great extent the tem- 
one of his senses, he may be adjudged an un-| poral, and perhaps the future well-being of 
suitable model or archetype for children to| hundreds of his fellow-creatures,—these are 
be conformed to, or to grow by; and hence|the conversations, the ideas, the feelings, 
he may be dismissed at the end of his proba-|amidst which the candidate for teaching 
tionary term of six months. At one of these| spends his probationary years, This is the 


and disparage the sacred calling of a teacher. | preparatory schools, which I visited, the list | daily atmogphere he breathes. These are the 
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sacred, elevating, invigorating influences con- 
stantly pouring in upet hig'sonl. 

“ Here then is the cause of the worth and 
standing of the teachers, whom I had the 
pleasure and the honour to see. As a body of 
men, their character is more enviable than 
that of either of the three, so-called ‘ profes- 
sions.” They have more benevolence and 
self-sacrifice than the legal or medical, while 
they have less of sanctimoniousness and aus- 
terity, less of indisposition to enter into all the 
innocent amusements and joyous feelings of 
childhood, than the clerical. They are not 
yumindful of what belongs to men while they 
are serving God; nor of the duties they owe 
to this world while preparing for another. 

“On reviewing a period of six weeks, the 
greater part of which I spent in visiting 
schools in the north and. middle of Prussia, 
and in Saxony, (excepting of course the time | 








THE FRIEND. 
where, was an hour. This was somewhat 
longer, for, towards the close, the teacher 
entered upon a train of thought from which it | 
was difficult to break off, and rose to a strain | 
of eloquence which it was delightful to hear, 
The scholars were all absorbed in attention. | 
They had paper, pen and ink before them, and | 
took brief notes of what was said. When the| 
lesson touched upon contemporary events in | 
other nations,—which, as L suppose, had been | 
the subject of previous lessons,—the pupils 
were questioned concerning them. A small 
text-box of history was used by the pupils, 
which they studied at home, 

“I ought to say further, that I generally 
visited schools'without guide, or letter of in- 
troduction,—presenting myself at the door, 
and asking the favour of admission. ‘Though 
I had a general order from the Minister of 
Public* Instruction, commanding all schools, 











the apertures, and then filling up the intersti- 
ces with fragments of smaller size ; after this 


he crumbled with his teeth the projecting and 
more accessible parts, and the powder falling 
into the remaining spaces completed a hiding 
place. Having thus barricaded his retreat, 
and otherwise strengthened his frontier, he 
spent some time in reconnoitering the more 
central parts, and appeared to run with great 
delight, in the most lively manner, through 
all the windings and irregularities of his new 
abode, peeping out in rapid succession, and 
snuffing the air, at the various holes he had 
left for egress and ingress. It was quite en- 
tertaining, during these incessant motions, to 
listen to his seemingly gleeful rushes through 
his tortuous apartments, and to watch with 
pleasing uncertainty the various orifices, to 
see at which he would next thrust out his nose, 
After having thus familiarized himself to the 


occupied in going from place to place,) enter- | gymnasia and universities in the kingdom to/| different routes by which he might retreat in 
ing the schools to hear the first recitation. in| be opened for my inspection, yet | seldom | case of danger, he began to snatch and jerk 


the morning, and remaining until the last was | 
completed at night, I call to mind three things 
about which I cannot be mistaken. In some 





exhibited it, or spoke of it,—at least not until | 
I was about departing. I preferred to enter 
as a private individual, an uncommended 


of my opinions and inferences, I may have) visiter.” 


erred, but of the following facts, there can be 
no doubt :— 

“1. During all this time, I never saw a 
teacher hearing a lesson of any kind, (except- 
ing @ reading or spelling lesson,) with a book 
in his hand. , 

2. I never saw a teacher sitting while hear- 
ing @ recitation. 


«3. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and | 
thousands,—TI think I may say, within bounds, | 
tens of thousands of pupils,—I never saw one | 


child undergoing punishment, or arraigned 
for misconduct. I never saw one child in 
tears from having been punished, or frum fear 
of being punished. 


“ During the above period, I witnessed ex- | 
ercises in geography, ancient and modern ; in | 


the German language,— from the explanation 
of the simplest words up to belles-lettres dis- 
quisitions, with rules for speaking and writing ; 
—in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, survey- 
ing and trigonometry ; in book-keeping ; in 
civil history, ancient and modern; in natural 
philosophy ; in botany and zoology ; in mine- 
ralogy, where there were hundreds of speci- 
mens ; in the endless variety of the exercises 
in thinking, knowledge of nature, of the world, 
and of society ; in Bible history, and in Bible 
knowledge ; and, as I before said, in no one 
of these cases did I see a teacher with a book 
in his hand. The book,—his books,—his 
library, was in his head. Promptly, without 
pause, without hesitation, from the rich re- 
sources of his own mind, he brought forth 
whatever the occasion demanded. I remem- 
ber calling one morning at a country school 
in Saxony, where every thing about the pre- 
mises, and the appearance both of teacher and 
children, indicated very narrow pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. As I entered, the teacher was 
just ready to commence a lesson or lecture on 
French history. He gave not only the events 
of a particular period in the history of France, 
but mentioned, as he proceeded, all the con- 
temporary sovereigns of neighbouring nations. 
The ordinary time for a lesson here, as else- 


(To be continued.) 


ee 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE SHORT-TAILED SHREW. 

In an article sent us by an esteemed corres- | 
pondent, to whom we are indebted for a num- 
ber of interesting matters, we find the follow- 
ing, written by Dr. John T. Plummer, of 
|Richmond, Indiana. It is extracted from 
Sillimano’s Journal. 


In the spring of 1842, [ caught a short- 


into the interior such portions of paper and 
rags as were nearest at hand; these | afier- 
ward found he cut into small pieces, and form- 
ed into a neat little bed. 

‘These preparatory employments being over, 
he began to protrude his body with great cau- 
tion from a hole which appeared to be a fa- 
vourite outlet, but started back with the utmost 
precipitation upon the slightest noise, and ina 
moment after he would slily peep out at some 
other opening. At length, having ventured 
entirely out, he seized a large earth-worm 
which I had thrown into the box, the very 
instant it was perceived, and in spite of its vio- 
lent contortions the shrew ate it with avidity, 
sometimes confining the motions of the worm 
by pressing it down with its fore feet. By 


tailed shrew, (sorex brevicaudatus,) under a| proper atiention, he became in a few days 


very rotten log, which it had converted into a 
pertect labyrinth; and in the largest excava- 
tion it had constructed a bed of dry leaves. 
Having nothing better at hand, I picked upa 
vertebra of a horse, and fastening the little 


unconcerned at my presence, and when I 
threw in additional blotks of wood, &c., he 
came out into full view to adjust them, drag- 
ging large pieces a considerable distance with 
apparent ease. For days and weeks he re- 


safely home. Turning him out into a glass| but always with that sudden snatch that cha- 
vessel five inches deep, with perpendicular | racterized it at the beginning. If I held fast 
sides, I covered it with a book, upon which 1) to the worm, he would tug at the other end, 
laid the vertebra, and supposed my little cap-| and jerk at it, till [ let go, or the worm was 
tive was perfectly secure. In a short time) lacerated by his efforts. At such times I have 
after leaving it, however, he succeeded in| often raised him into the air by means of the 
pushing the covering to one side, and escaped.| worm. When a number of worms were 
The book and the bone together weighed on | thrown in together, I never knew him to take 
trial upwards of a pound; and, considering | one from the mass, unless he could seize an 
the mechanical disadvantages of a smooth, | end which projected from the heap. Flesh of 
glassy surface, and of the rampant position of|all kinds, fresh fish, coleopterous, as well as 
the shrew while effecting his liberation, this | other insects, slugs, millepeds, corn, oats, and 
achievement indicated a degree of strength | every kind of grain which was tried, appeared 
that surpassed my expectations. Having re-|to be acceptable food. The corcle of the 
taken the little prisoner, I confined him to aj grains of maize was always eaten out, as it is 
box, well provided with masses of rotten wood, | by rats and mice. 

paper, and other materials, As soon as 1| When ‘this little quadruped was satiated 
turned him into his new habitation, he hasten-| with food, it never ceased to store away the 
ed to the bottom of the box, and commenced | surplus provisions it might be supplied with, 
making a new, and to him more satisfactory | till its granaries and other repositories were 
arrangement of the smaller pieces of wood | filled. I say granaries and other repositories, 
and other fragments scattered below ; his ob-| for on carefully opening into his various re- 
ject appearing more particularly to be, to/cesses, I ascertained that he had separate 
block up the larger openings around him. |store-houses: one for corn, which was neatly 
This task he accomplished with much skill, | packed away, grain upon grain, flatwise ; an- 
first dragging and fitting the larger pieces to} other for his oats; and a third for worms and 





animal in the spinal canal, I brought him| ceived corn, insects and worms from my hand, 
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insects. One day I discovered that he had 
brought out a number of grains of corn which 
had sprouted ; and the granary having been 
dampened by water, accidentally spilled in the 
box, [ afierward found the shrew had garbled 
his grain, and conveyed the sound corn to a 
drier repository. When water was put into 
the box, he wet his tongue two or three times 
and went away ; but when worms were dropped 
into the cup, he returned, waded about in the 
water, snatched up his victim, maimed it, 
stored it away, and returned repeatedly for 
more, till all were secured. 

By gentle attentions, I had by this time so 
far subdued his timidity, and instructed him in 
my language, that by night or by day, and at 
all times, whether in his hiding-places in the 
box, or running at large in the room, or safely 
ensconsed in secret and inaccessible fissures, 
he was ready to come at my call, and receive 
from my hand his accustomed meal. It was 
curious to observe, that unless he was called 
into the area of the room, he never approach- 
ed his box, or any other point, except by a 
circuitous route against the wall. To his box 
he would always retire to repose during the 
hot noons of summer, and it was evident that 


at this period he did not like to be disturbed y 
nevertheless, at the well known call he always | 


came, but never at these seasons with his 


THE FRIEND. 





below, and remained there much of the time, 
but was frequently chased by the older one, 
without being often overtaken. Sometimes in 
|their wanderings about the box, they would 
| 
vigorous combat would ensue. Once the 
younger one perceived the other close in its 
rear; it sent forth a shrill chirp, wheeled 
about suddenly, and came to close quarters 
with the rightful resident of the box, to whose 
superior strength, however, it ultimately fell 
aprey. The dead body was dragged below, 
and deposited in the soft bed of the shrew, 
which now, for what reason | do not know, 
began to construct a new nest. 

The voice of this animal in retreating to its 
harbouring places, is almost precisely that of 
the ground-squirrel, being a rapidly uttered 





unexpectedly meet upon the surface, when a’ 


Jur personal service ; yet, amidst all the 


323 
{add a supplement of twelve sections, oceupy- 
ing four folio pages. Again, in 1825, 26, °27, 
"28, "29, "30, "31, °82, 83, ’86, °37, and °41, 
other supplements were added ; besides vari. 
ous enactments relative to volunteer compa- 
nies. This cumbrous mass of legislation 
indicates extraordinary solicitude to secure 
the subjection of our citizens, within what is 
called military age, to the necessity of learn- 
ing the art of war, or paying a fine to the 
commonwealth for exemption. Although the 
constitution of the state expressly provides 
that those who conscientiously scruple to bear 
arms shall not be compelled to do so; and 
only authorizes the demand of an equivalent 





TO- 
visions of these laws, for the enrolment ‘aula 


training of the militia, and for the assessment 


chip-chip-chip. Its propensity to gnaw is and collection of fines, we do not find a soli 
considerable, but perhaps not so great as that | @ry intimation that any man is to be excused 


of the mouse. Repeated experiments have | 


convinced me, that (unless peculiar odors are 
an exception) its sight and smell cannot ex- 
tend beyond the distance of half an inch ; but 
its sense of hearing is extremely acute. 

Dr. Godman says of shrews: “These 
animals rarely come out in the day-time, and 
are so small as to require very close attention | 
to observe their modes of living.” My cap. 





| 
| 


from military training on account of his con- 
scientious scruples. The white men, within 
certain ages, with a few exceptions, and these 
not dependent upon religious principles, but 
upon situation or employment, are required to 
appear in the field, professedly to learn the 
art and discipline of war, or to pay, not an 
equivalent for personal service, but a fine for 
non-attendance, or a pecuniary composition 


; R | tive ventured out of his own accord, equally in |for leave of absence. The legislators have 
usual alacrity. The buzz of a fly would usu- 


ally attract him to the surface; but in his 
dozing hours, if he heard at all, he always 
heard it with unconcern. 

A full grown and living mouse being one 
day put into his box, very naturally secre- 
ted itself among the pieces of wood; but it 
had scarcely had time to reach the chambers 
below, before it suddeuly appeared at the sur- 
face again, Gerocly puraned by ~~ ~+-—. 


the day as in the night; and I never experi- | 
enced any difficulty in observing its “ modes 
of living.” The same author states, that 
though iosects are their rincipal substance, 
they seem no less fond of « putrid flesh, and 
filth of various sorts.” Such a character by 
no means befits the short-tailed shrew ; for the 
one in my possession was as cleanly, tidy, and 
choice in the qualit of his food, as any little 


vedtupe 





down it went, aud up it came, around ana tie putrid worms & Le dlparg. brinwine a 
through all the meanderings of the box it flew, | celi, and always preferring the living od e 
with erect ears and wildly staring eyes, and | dead: his habitation was as clean as es e, 
every token of astonishment and fear, the egestion being performed in a concealed cor- 
eager shrew being at its heels, till by fair) ner, I can also say on behalf of my a 
chasing it was overtaken by the proper tenant | ¢hat during the two spring months of his de- 


of the box. I think I never witnessed more 


ndence upon me for subsistence, I never 


i P i i ll, much less that 
lively demonstrations of terror, than were eX-| perceived any annoying smell, 

hibited by this poor mouse during the pursuit. disgusting odor with which, like the polecat, 
While in the grasp of the shrew, it made n0| shrews are said to stand charged. 


resistance, and uttered no cry, and so resolute 


Couid this little animal be domesticated, so 


and blood-thirsty did the shrew appear, that/as to be serviceable in exterminating mice 
no noises or jarrings of the box frightened it ;| from our dwellings ? 


and it was not until I repeatedly punched it 
with a rule, that I induced it to relinquish its 
hold. But the mouse was dead ; its feet, tail, 
snout, neck and cheeks being much lacerated. 
Another mouse met with the same fate, and 
nearly in the same manner. . 

While thus experimenting with this shrew, 


= 
For ** The Friend." 


THE NEW MILITIA LAW. 


If we were to estimate the importance of 
the militia system of Pennsylvania, by the 


ing i i amount of legislation which it involves, we 
a aeee eng ers ao ——— — should conclude that many of the highest in- 
roug 3 


examining his pocket, he found it had escaped 


terests, if not the very existence of the com- 


i intenance 
He left me, spent the greater part of the day megane depended upon its maintena 
in engagements about town, and in the evening aod regulation. 


returned to tell me that the ‘ mouse,” which 


In the year 1822, an act was passed for 


i he militia of the commonwealth, 
be a shrew, was under the back of regulating t 
Cie eeee, ‘Thither the little creature had crept, | by which the former ee 
as to a place more congenial to its eee a re aera “illiog poe erase 
ity. It unger than the one already | than eig y se > ae 
— eet alae securing it, I put} pages. Yet, in less than ito seem our legis- 
it into the box with the other shrew: it went|lators appear to have judged it necessary 


strangely overlooked the obvious distinction 
between personal service and militia training, 
while they were apparently providing for the 
assessment of the equivalent; and yet a ver 
conspicuous portion of the act of 1822 is 
employed in delineating the proceedings 
when the militia are called into the service of 
this state, or of the United States. Thus, 
while the act itself draws a broad and obvious 
ua od 
be constitutionally demandca'on Preiss 
of personal service is unhesitatingly associ- 
ated with militia trainings. The evident re- 
sult of this legislation is, that a man who dues 
not fall within the excepted limits, and who 
has no visible property, however conscien- 
tiously he may scruple to bear arms, is liable 
to be incarcerated within the walls of a prison 
during thirty days in each successive year. In 
other words, he may be compelled to spend 
nearly one-twelfth part of his time in jail, or 
to violate his religious principles. If such cases 
do not actually occur, we may attribute their 
absence to other causes than the provisions of 
our laws. To assert that such a law is con- 
sistent with the declaration in our bill of 
tights; that no human authority can in any 
case control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience ; or that the people of Pennsylva- 
nia enjoy the utmost freedom in regard to 
their religious principles, would be to main- 
tain an evident contradiction. 
We might reasonably suppose the legisla- 
tion, above mentioned, was sufficiently cum- 
brous, and the invasion of the rights of con- 
science which it authorizes, palpable enough 
to satisfy a common persecutor; yet, in the 
session of 1843, ’4, a new act was passed, the 
design of which is tolerably defined by its 
title. It is termed “ An act to reduce the 
expenses of the militia system of this com- 
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monwealth, and provide a more rigid mode | of twelve and a half cents by the applicant,to'upon the construction of the laws in rela. 
for the collection of militia fines.” administer an oath or affirmation to him; and |tion to minors, and not on the terms of the 
The act itself clearly proves, that the more | if the reasons assigned are such as entitle him | act. 
rigid or effective collection of militia fines | to exemption, under the provisions of thisact,| Section 14th, pronounces no cause of ab- 
was the primary object in view. For of the| the alderman, or justice, shall give him a cer- | sence on the days of training a valid excuse, 
twenty-six sections which it contains, only | tificate, detailing those facts; and such certi-|except sickness of himself or family, or pre- 
four (15, 17, 18, 20) are directed to the re- ficates are, by the 9th section, made available | vention by damage of fire or flood. Any 
duction of expense. And these reductions are | instead of the payment of the fines. But as|alderman, or justice of the peace, giving a cer- 
applied to the minor details, and will probably | these certificates are to be received by the|tificate discharging a militia man from the 
make no great change in the aggregate of | county commissioners from the respective col-| payment of a fine on any other account, is 
expenditure. lectors, in place of the amount of fine levied up-| declared guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 
The following is a summary of this act :—| on the receiver, it is evident that no certificate |and liable to the legal penalties provided for 
The first section declares the act of 1822, | will be available for more than one year. such offence. 
and its supplements still in force, except where| Section 9th, provides that in case any per-| Section 15th, repeals certain acts relating 
specially changed by this act. son, upon whom a fine is levied, cannot be|to the purchase of colours, drams, &c., the 
Section 2d, declares the pruvicion of scu- found by the, proper collector, the county | instruction of musicians, and the payment of 
tion 22, act of 1822; which assigns two days} commissioners shall administer an oath* to} military expenses. 
in each year to militia trainings to be un-|the collector, that he had made diligent} Section 16th, provides for the disbursement 
changed. It also authorizes any person who| search, and no such person could be found | of the military fund. 
may desire to be excused from militia train- | within his bounds. A credit order is then to} Sections 17, 18, 19, relate to the employ- 
ing, to purchase an exemption by the payment | be given by the commissioners, as a voucher | ment and compensation of persons engaged in 
of one dollar yearly, to the county treasurer, | to the collector in the settlement of his mili-| making the enrolment of the militia, furnish- 
for the use of a militia fund, which is provi-|tary account. The county treasurer is en-|ing copies of enrolment, in advertising the 
ded for in a subsequent section. joined to transmit to the auditor general an/times of training; to the number of fifers, 
Section 3d, repeals the parts of the pre-| account of the money received from the col-|drummers, &c., to be employed; and other 
vious laws which provide for courts of appeal, | lectors, and to pay, upon draft of the state | unimportant matters. 
and boards of exoneration, for the regulation of | treasurer, the amount remaining in his hands, Section 20th, provides that in case suitable 
militia fines, and directs the commanding| one per cent. being deducted as his commis- | persons cannot be found to serve in the capa- 

























officer of each company to-furnish a list of| sion. city of captain or enrolling officer, within the 
the delinquent militia men to the brigade} By section 10th, the sums thus collected | bounds of any militia company, or if it should 
inspector. (for militia fines) are made a military fund, to | happen that there is no person to enrol or call 


Section 4th, provides that any captain, or|be disbursed under direction of the auditor | together the militia men, and make the re- 
other officer, having charge of the enrolment, | general and state treasurer, by drafts to the|turns required by law, then all the persons 
who shall neglect or refuse to furnish the | several brigade inspectors, for amounts due | subject to the militia law, within the limits of 
brigade inspector with a list of the absentees | to them upon settlement of their accounts. such company, are to assemble at the usual 
on the days of training, under oath or affir-| Section 11th, makes the fine of privates for| place of training, on a day prescribed, and 
mation, attesting its correctness, shall forfeit /not attending on any day of training fifty|there nominate a suitable person to perform 
to the commonwealth the sum of fifty dollars.|cents. As the law assigns two days annually | the services required. In case such election 

Sections 5th and 6th, enjoin the brigade | to militia musters, the fine for total aheenne is|shall not be made, the citizens thus refusing 
? “ ——— ver susvugy, CU LT - —A-~— L268 2F 1299 itl tames ere cau ‘orfoi 
two liste for eack county, ne hs posers as cor two dollars annually. to be suueuied os prot 
and companies, within his brigade, with the | themselv. om ape anatase teed Ye aeenbeoe on 
fines levied in each; and.to forward within a Secti = 7 = ee eee Section 21st, directs the brigade inspector, 
specified time, to the .auditor general of the teem ~ aes all free able-bodied in case no person can be found, within the 
commonwealth, a list of the delinquents, with | teen and f rae tween the ages of eigh- bounds of a company, to make the enrolment 
the fines levied upon them in each ps ee lahat h orty-five years who have resided | that he shall immediately give notice to the 
And the auditor general is required to aieiae = i © commonwealth one month, liable township assessor ; who is then required, un- 

Z ilitia service, except the vice president, | der a penalty of fifty dollars, to enrol all the 


the amo: i judici 

siienn a oe weap ss aa the | and judicial and executive officers of the Uni- persons within the boundaries of said 
sshiipetons iat sshen-anjelond cee rigade|ted States, members of Congress, custom-|ny, who are subject to the pa amen of fines 
oe ee ma a house officers, stage-drivers carrying the mail | under this act. The roll chain eee i a nn 
ee ona, beara a or e|of the United States, ferrymen employed on|be delivered to the county com situ 
levied. ’ Py the fines | post-roads, post-masters, inspectors of exports, | who are required to peouned ta collecting te 


Seoti ; _ | Pilots and mariners actually employed in the | fi i ion, i 
ion 7th, directs the county commis-|sea-service, ministers of the ound re wane ane tuebeaben sede odanp 


sioners to make out’duplicate copies of the | claimi i 

lesaat dak ‘du oP € | Claiming exemption on account of services in issi i 

ot. oan = men, with the fines volunteer or other military companies ; and dns wejahaiod thes oon ee ae ainy-es 

and to furnish one copy to shemilianneapedte nt aaa eae certificates from two prac-|a misdemeanor in office sabadien tna 

, , e | tisin sicians i i ; 

a — ee _— _— their warrant for | not able-bodied nord ag Sgr ds or eee! rt M4 aa i 

esadben euininnd oe ; a The sae By the act of 1822, the list of exempts was | services required of sites eflears. age 

ceuatenakee cence = siamo nora than by ao teachers Section 25, commands the ate treasurer 

aed t aries of learning, together with nu- ivisi 

rae _ eat rae a Sana under the Snlidbok wean Being millenrs’ Gobi hich incr Te ahs ag 

state|/ included in it. Perso d : i es ot 

nti aaweae a collector shall | years, though ciuvelied, waite tet anal ib ichenuaen th, Patan ver aera 

abla tnot oo ye — made parade, or to be fined for absence. See sec- Section 26th. volutet to certai i 

akaataaae. y » for the use of| tions 8 and 22. Whether this provision is required of brigade inspectors ant pear 

| Gepdeinds -tutheiten vsiplltaiaeaigiai changed by the present law, must depend| From this synopsis of the new militia law 

lithe man‘to go before an alderman, or ious we may readily perceive that the design is to 

ae jitea-do sigeedytepte oe " . In most other places the words are oath or affirma.| ake the fines, collected from those who do 
peace ment } tion ; in this oath only, not attend on militia trainings, bear the whole 
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expense of the militia system; and that aj the light of men.’ His coming was too low of the Lord, and it shall fall. Your Babylonish 
and contemptible for the great wise rabbies of merchandize, the children of the Light will 
the world, and so they received him not; but;buy no more ; neither shall you any more by 
crucified him, who is the Prince of Life. them be called the Lady of Kingdoms; nor 
Even so do ye this day. Ye are a seed of by your enchantments will they any more be 
evil-doers,—estranged from the Lord. Ye enticed. Therefore, come down, sit in the 
worship the beast, and fall down to the work dust, and be silent. 
of your own hands. ‘The land of rest ye shall temple be turned into howling, —and mourn 
never inherit, if ye put not away your idols, and lament before the Lord. For verily the 
if ye draw not near the Lord with an upright day cometh, yea, hasteneth, that shall burn as 
and pure heart. Your teachers are corrupt, an oven. You that are ungodly and unright- 
ignorant, unwise, unstable,—denying the Lord |eous, though professing God, and talking of 
Jesus, and drawing people into pernicious, Him, and praying. to Him, your nakedness is 
ways; they teach for doctrine the traditions |not hidden from Him, neither doth your fig- 
of men; they profess God in words, but deny leaves cover you.” 

him in power. If any come in the life of what} Margaret took a copy of this paper, and of 
they in words profess, they say they are deceiv- several other exhortations which she had writ- 
ers. They call evil good, and good evil. If ten, and went to the mayor of the town. He 
any be moved of the Lord to lay open their received them from her, and was very moder- 
deceit, they will either run away, or seek to ate and courteous to her. He told her, that 
defend themselves with the arm of flesh, and if she would not go to the church, as he 
oppressive laws. * * 


number of civil officers, who, under former 
laws, had no agency in the assessment or col- 
lection of militia demands, are now required 
to participate in this species of persecution, 
or suffer the penalties of neglect or refusal. 
As the general sense of the community in 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania has stamped 
a merited stigma on this demoralizing system, 
particularly upon that part of it which bears 
on persons who withhold their support on reli- 
gious grounds ; it is probable that the officers 
who have been concerned in the assessment of 
militia fines, have found it no easy matter to 
engage men of character in the business of 
collecting them. Hence we may easily ac- 
count for the small amount which has hitherto 
flowed into the treasury of the commonwealth 
from this quarter. This enactment appears 
very much like an attempt to place the col- 
lection of these fines in more responsible 
hands; but it is very probable that the actual 
result, if the law should be carried into effect, 
will be to throw the collection of our state and 
county taxes into the same kind of hands, that 
have been usually employed in collecting mili- 
tia fines. It will, therefore, be no subject of 
surprise if considerable sums levied upon our 
citizens, in the form of civil taxes, should 
vanish before they reach the public treasury. 
A measure which is intrinsically iniquitous 
will draw its appropriate evils in its train. 


E. L. 


For “* The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 23. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conyiction of duty. Mere 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step neager heaven. 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 
(Continued from page 318.) 


Feeling a concern to attend at the steeple- 
house, where the priest officiated, who had 
made himself so busy in endeavouring to pre- 
vent her having a meeting, Margaret accord- 
ingly went. When the priest had concluded 
his service, she arose and would have unfolded 
to him her objections to the doctrines and 
practices of himself and people, but he hastily 
retired. As she was thus prevented from re- 
lieving her mind, she believed it right to 
place her concern on paper, that the priest 
and his followers might read it. 


“ Unto all the worshippers of the Beast, and 
those who bow to his Image. 


“Prepare yourselves for the battle of the 
Lamb. To make war with the beast and the 
old serpent the dragon is our Prince risen. 
He comes to cut down your images, and to 
confound your languages. Gather yourselves 
together ye wise men, and be awakened ye 
subtle and crafty ones. Hear, ye people, for 
wisdom hath uttered her voice. Fight not 
against the Lord, neither take counsel against 
his anointed ;—the Lord of the whole earth, 
is he whom we fear and worship. This is He 
whom your forefathers slew,—and ye also 
parent and crucify within you. He is the 

Xing of Glory, ‘ who was life, and the life was 


THE FRIEND. 








Let the songs of your 


ay \called the steeple-house, she might stay in 
“The Spirit of the Lord declares against | Carrickfergus as long as she wished. In re- 


liars, and saith that such cannot enter the! ply, she said, that she knew that their wor- 
kingdom of Heaven. Your teachers give! ship was not the true worship of God, and that 
David’s prayers and confessions, and put his if she were called upon to testify against it, 
words into the mouths of proud, wanton, vain) she must be obedient. One of the papers she 


people, who cannot witness David’s condition, | left with the mayor commenced thus :— 

and thus teach them to lie. If any witness his) .. . : 

condition, and mourn and tremble before the Unto the Priest, Magistrates, and People of 
Lord, you scoff and reproach them, and call 
them Quakers. Yet you sing and read of Da-| ‘“ The living and eternal One, who rules on 
vid’s quakings and tremblings. 


Carrickfergus. 


high, unto whose name every knee must bow, 
** You call yourselves Christians, but if any|is He whom we fear and worship. For trem- 


come to be disciples of Christ, forsaking all) bling ct his word our brethren have cast us out. 
and following him, you are filled with rage,, We dare not bow to the laws of men, who 
bitterness and envy, bidding them depart from |from the law of God have departed. We do 
your coasts, as a generation of old did Him,!|not deny the Scriptures, but own them to have 
for whose name sake we are by you accounted been given forth, to be read, believed in, and 
as the offscouring of all things. The servants fulfilled. We have received a measure of the 
of the Lord spoke as they were moved by the Spirit of the Lord, as it is written,—‘ the 


Holy Ghost ;—Christ said that the true wor-| manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 


shippers worship the Father ‘ in Spirit and in| man to profit withal.’ ‘ Unto every one of us 
Truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship | is given grace, according to the measure of the 


Him.’ Paul wrote to the ‘ church that was in| gift of Christ ;;—* and he gave some apostles, 


God ;’—he also saith your bodies are the and prophets, and some evangelists, and some 


temple of God, and he that defileth the temple | pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
of God, him will God destroy. The Spirit of saints; for the work of the ministry; for the 
the Lord was not to be quenched ; but as every | edifying of the body of Christ.’ From the gift 
one had received, so they were to niaistecsan! received we minister, not boasting of things 
good stewards of the manifold graces commit-| without our measure, or of other men’s expe- 
ted to them. ‘The word of the Lord came|rience. This the priests of the nation do, 
unto the prophet, saying,‘ Son of man, pro-| who having the prophets and apostles’ words, 
phesy, and say thou unto them that prophesy,| make a trade of them, and sell them out for 
out of their own hearts, hear you the word of; money. ‘They tell the people that revelation 
the Lord. Thus saith the Lord, woe unto the has ceased,—but the Scriptures saith, ‘ the 
foolish prophets that follow their own spirits, secrets of the Lord are with them that fear 
and have seen nothing.’ So doth the Spirit of Him.’ ” ; 
the Lord this day declare against you. You| Margaret goes on to show them, that it is 
call your meeting-houses the church, and because they are not faithful to God, that they 
most of them have been old mass houses, You do not know him,—quoting the passage, “ if 
have your bells to call you to worship, and,;any man have not the Spirit of God, he is 
you take the prophets and apostles’ words, and|none of his.” The priest had said, the Light 
add unto them your dark meanings and con-| was not sufficient to save. To which she re- 
ceivings, and call that the word of the Lord, | plied, that Christ is the Light,—yea, the true 
and speak it forth to the people by the hour-| Light, that lighteth every man that cometh 
glass. Ye are the false prophets that steal into the world; and that Christ was, and is 
the word every one from his neighbour, and sufficient to save all his children. 
say the burden of the Lord, when the Lord| Some time after this the military came to 
hath not spoken unto you. Your words shall Friends’ meeting, and violently broke it up. 
be your burden, |On this occasion Margaret wrote a strong 
“ Against all this worship is the controversy | appeal to the mayor, and carried it to bim her- 




























































THE FRIEND. 


welf. He treated her very respectfully, and|and to whom the “ great light” of the ever- 
told her, it was not by his order that the sol- lasting day of God’s power has not a 
diers had acted, and that he would not suffer |‘ sprung up,” as it has to some others. We 
them to do so again. He appears to have/| hope there are other Friends who will go and 
interfered to check the persecuting spirit, and | do likewise. 
during the time that Margaret and Esther) This work gives short sketches of the lives 
continued in that place, their meetings were | of more than forty distinguished members,— 
not disturbed, narrates the rise and spread of the Society in 
Several of the soldiers having committed | England, Scotland, and Ireland, the West In- 
some small offence, were, by the officers, con- | dies, North America, and on the continent of 
demued to die. Hearing of this, Margaret | Europe,—describes the apostacy of several 
was brought under a great exercise of spirit| members, and the separations that accompa- 
on their behalf, and wrote the following lines | nied the downfall of some of them. It also 
to the officers :-— c a succinct view of the principles of 


< Vato all. pou Officers end, men in authority. riends, and the firmness with which they 


bore persecution and reproach in vindicating 

* Come to know the sword of the Lord, and)|the Truth as opened to them. ‘The remark- 
What it is that is to come upon. The sword | able fruits of their ministry, and the striking 
of the Lord, is the word of God, and it is to | devotion and purity of their lives, proved the 
cut down all self-love, deceit, pride and envy. | reality and efficacy of the Divine principle of 
As ye have this weapon, ye will be clothed | grace and truth in the heart which comes by 


with the armour of God, and your loins girt | Jesus Christ, to which they turned the atten- 

























about with Truth. ‘Then will your actions be | tion of their hearers. 


God-like, and your wisdom shall never be con- 


The following interesting account is extract- 


founded. But that wisdom, that the fear of! ed from the volume under notice, 


the Lord is not the beginning of, shall be over- 
turned and brought to nothing. 

“ Ye, who are the makers of laws, and ex- 
ecutors of judgment, be merciful; as you 
desiré your trespasses may be forgiven of the 
Lord, even so forgive them that trespass 
against you. If any have committed a fault, | 
be not forward nor rash to give sentence | 
against them, but in the fear of the Lord, con- 
sider well what ye du, lest He, that is the 
Judge of judges, give you, according to your 
own deserts, and so you perish forever. 

“ These lines are written that ye may come | 
to the just principle of God, and in it act ;— 
that his blessing may come upon you, and that | 
you may escape his eternal wrath, which will | 
be the portion of those that will not hear and 
obey his Sun, who, by his Spirit, calls you all 
into the ways of love and equity. All who, by | 
this Spirit are led, do as they would be done | 
unto, and forgive as they desire the Lord | 
should forgive them. 








Marcaret Ripce.” 


— 
For ** The Friend.” 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


The desire which has been long entertained 
that a greater variety of works might be writ- 
ten which would interest, and, at the same 
time, instruct our younger Friends in their 
own religious principles and history, it may be 
hoped is about to be gratified. The Histori- 
cal Memoirs of Friends, by William Hodgson, 
Jr., recently published under supervision of 
the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, is 
a book of this class, and which it may be safe 
to anticipate will meet with general accept- 
ance. It is cheering to find there are young 
Friends who have the qualification, and are 
willing to devote a portion of the intervals of 


“A remarkable circumstance occurred! f>r q ¢ 
during the imprisonment of William Bennet 


for conscience sake, in Bury gaol, in the year 
1668. 
‘** One day, he seriously accosted a certain 


/young woman, who was a criminal, asking 





| 


| 





ance, and who died also for the sins of the 
world. 

“ Of this change, graciously wrought in her 
by the Spirit of Christ revealed in her heart, 
she gave clear evidence, at her trial before 
Judge Hale ; who, having heard how penitent 
she was, wished much to save her from the 
capital punishment due by the law to her 
offence, and accordingly had procured the 
insertion in the indictment, of the words 
‘ wilfully and designedly,’ hoping that thence 
she might find cecasion to deny the charge, 
and so to quash the indictment. But she, 
being as usual asked whether ‘ Guilty or Not 
Guilty? readily answered, ‘Goilty.’ This 
astonished the judge, who told her that she 
seemed not duly to consider what she said ; 
since it could not well be believed, that such 
an one as she, who, it might be, had inconsid- 
erately handled her child in a rough manner, 
should have wilfully and designedly killed it. 
Here the judge was opening as it were a back 
door for her to avoid the penalty of death. 
But now, the fear of God had obtained so 
much room in her heart, that no tampering 
would do—no fig-leaves could be made use of 
over—she knew that this would have 
been adding sin to sin, and covering herself 
with a covering but not of God’s Spirit. She 
therefore plainly acknowledged to the court, 
that she had indeed committed this wicked 
act intentionally ; adding, that * having sinned 


her, whether during the course of her life she | thus grievously, and being now affected with 


had not many.times transgressed against her | trye repentance, 
conscience! and whether thereupon she had | 


not often felt some secret checks and inward | 


reproofs, and been troubled in her mind on 


account of the evil committed? This he did 


in such a convincing way, that she not only 


assented to what he laid before her; but, her 


heart being reached by his discourse, she 


came clearly to see, that if she had not been 


so stubborn and disobedient to these inward 
reproofs, she would not have come into this 
miserable condition. For man not desiring 
the knowledge of God’s ways, and departing 
from Him, is left helpless, and cannot keep 
himself from evil, even though it be such as 
he would formerly have abhorred in the high- 
est degree. 

* William thus opening matters to her, by 
his wholesome admonitions so wrought upon 
her mind, that she who never had conversed 
with the Quakers, and was altogether igno- 
rant of their doctrine, now came to apprehend 
that it was ‘ the grace of God which bringeth 
salvation,’ which she had so often withstood ; 
and to perceive that this grace had not yet 
quite forsaken her, but was now making her 
sensible of the greatness of her transgression, 
This consideration weighed so powerfully with 
her, that from a most grievous sinner, she 
became a true penitent, and with hearty sor- 
row she cried to the Lord, that it might 
please Him not to hide his countenance. Con- 
tinuing in this state of humiliation and sincere 
repentance, and persevering in watching unto 


business hours, to the writing and compiling of| prayer for the pardon of her sins, she was at 


books, for the benefit of their fellow-members, 
and it may be in the Lord’s time to aid in 
spreading the glorious truths of the gospel 
among those who are yet sitting in darkness, 


length favoured with a sure hope of forgive- 
ness, through the precious blood of the ‘ Im- 
maculate Lamb,’ who came. into the world 


to save sinners, and call them to repent- 


she could by no means ex- 
cuse herself, but was willing to undergo the 
punishment the law required. She could not 
therefore but acknowledge herself guilty, since 
otherwise how could she expect forgiveness 
from the Lord?’ 

“ This undisguised and free confession, 
spoken with a serious countenance and de- 
meanour, so affected Judge Hale, that with 
tears trickling down his face, he sorrowfully 
said, ‘ Woman, such a case as this I never 
met with before. Perhaps you, who are but 
young, and speak so piously, as being struck 
to the heart with repentance, might yet do 
much good in the world. But now you force 
me, that ex officio I must pronounce sentence 
of death against you, since you will admit of 
no excuse.’ Standing to what she had said, 
the judge then pronounced the sentence of 
death. 

* When afterwards she came to the place 
of execution, she made a pathetic speech to 
the people, exhorting the spectators, especial- 
ly those who were young, to have the fear of 
God before their eyes, to give heed to His 
secret reproofs for evil, and so not to grieve 
and resist the good Spirit of the Lord : she not 
having timely attended to this, had run on in 
evil, and thus proceeding from one wicked- 
ness to another, had brought herself to this 
dismal exit. But since she firmly trusted in 
God’s infinite mercy, nay surely believed that 
her sins, though of a bloody dye, were washed 
off by the pure blood of Christ, her Re- 
deemer, she could contentedly depart this 
life. Thus she preached at the gallows, a 
doctrine very consonant with the views of the 
people called Quakers, and gave heart-melt- 
ing proofs that her immortal soul was to en- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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ter into paradise, as well as in ancient days! battery, or the cold silver process. The value 
that of the thief on the cross.” 
ine be $750,000. 
REPORT Burdeu’s improved horse-shoes are spoken 
adhd of. At a factory recently erected by B., at 
Of the Commissioner of Patents. Troy, fifty tons of these shoes are turned out 
This document of 335 pages, is one of the|per day. ‘They are sold at the price of only 
most valuable that has been issued. The | five cents per pound, which brings a set of 
commissioner, H. L. Ellsworth, is entitled to | shoes at about twenty-five cents. It is believ- 
great credit for his indefatigable zeal and |ed that these shoes can be exported to Europe 
industry in the collection and diffusion of use-| to good profit. 
ful facts, which cannot fail to be of great ad-| ‘Ihe improvements in the manufacture and 
vantage to the country. The dissemination| making up of leather, have greatly reduced 
of valuable seeds, is of itself an object of great | the price of shoes. Those who have not turn- 
importance. Of these, he, Ellsworth, has dis-|ed their attention to this matter, may be sur- 
tributed no less than twelve thousand packa- | prised to learn that leather made water-proof, 
ges during the past year. He mentions a| will Jast a-third longer than other kinds. The 
variety of rice now cultivated in high latitudes, | annual saving in the cost of this article in the 
and even on the edge of the snows of the| United States, by this improvement, 1s esti- 
Himalaya mountains, from which circumstan- | mated at not less than $16,000. A very sim- 
ces he concludes there is e¥ery reason to be-| ple composition of rosin, bees-wax, and tal- 
lieve that upland rice will flourish wherever, low, applied warm to the soles and uppers, so 
ludian corn will ripen. Some seed has been | as to thoroughly saturate the leather, is found 
ordered for this country, which H. L. E. hopes | very effvctual for this purpose. Sie 
ere long to have ready for distribution,| By the new process of sugar making, in- 
Multicole rye has been considerably diffused | vented by Professor Mapes, one establishment 
in this country, and we shall probably soon|in the city of New York produces from 
know what success has attended its cultiva-| 15,000 to 20,000 pounds of sugar per day 
tion. from common West India molasses. The 
The report speaks of the construction of| sugar is generally superior in quality to that 
houses of unburnt clay. Several experiments | made from the cane in Lovisiana. Molasses 
recently made in the United States and Cana-|which has become sour, is often used with 
da, seem to prove the expediency of erecting | good effect. 
houses of this description. With a good| ‘The electro-magnetic telegraph is spoken 
foundation of stone, there is no doubt of their|of as one of the great improvements of the 
durability. In Egypt, uuburnt bricks have | age—one that is destined to exercise a great, 
been found in arches, undecayed, that have | and it is believed, a happy effect in the trans- 
stood the lapse of 2000 years. H. L. E. has| mission of intelligence from one section of the 
himself erected one of these houses near the |country to another. Experiments already 
capitol at Washington, which appears as|made in England and on the continent. leave 
handsome as the best brick-house. t is|no doubt of its practicability, and this will ere 
warm in winter, and cool in summer, and|long be further tested on the rail-road route 
where clay is abundant, and timber scarce, he | between Washington and Baltimore.* The 
does not hesitate to recommend this mode of | rapidity of communication by this means, is 
building. truly astonishing. ‘The rate at which the 
A process for preserving wood, by Doctor |electro-magnetic fluid passes, according to 
Boucherie, of the French Academy, is spo- Wheatstone, is 288,000 miles, (equal to ele- 
ken of, by which it is said, wood has been| ven and a half times around the globe, ) in one 
rendered so hard, that the wheel of a rail-|second! We see the “ streak” of lightning in 
road car leaves no trace after more than a/the heavens, but it leaves no trace ; the stream 
year’s use. is passed in less than a twinkling of an eye, 
A machine for ditching, by which, with|and is gone far beyond our sight. In the 
ten yoke of oxen and five hands, ten miles of|same manner, with equal swiftness the elec- 
ditch, fourteen inches deep, and twenty-eight | tro-magnetic fluid, unerringly conveys the 
inches wide at the top, muy be excavated in| intelligence entrusted to its operation. 


one day, at an expense not exceeding three| The experiment of illuminating the streets | 
cents per rod. A larger machine will exca-|of Paris with the electric spark, it is said has | 


vate a ditch three feet deep, been quite successful. 


Hosiery is now made in this country with} ‘The culture of pumpkins on grass land, is| 
astonishing rapidity, by the aid of the power- | spoken of as a very advantageous mode. Holes 
weaving loom—an American invention, not|were dug and filled with manure proper for 


yet introduced into England. It is a full| vines, and the seeds planted. ‘The vines did 
day’s work to knit by hand two pair of draw-| not begin to run till after the grass was mow- 


ers. A girl with the power-loom, will make|ed for hay. By the time the) meadow was 


twenty pairs in aday. A piece twenty-eight| wanted for fall pasture, the squashes were 
inches long, and one inch wide, can be knit in| ripe, taken from the vines and weighed. From 
one minute, 


Hooks and Eyes.—Thirty years ago the| dred pounds of squashes were produced. It is 


price was $1 50 per gross ; now it is only fif- | computed that an acre planted by this mode, 
teen to twenty cents. At one establishment in 





New Britain, Conn., 80,000 to 100,000 pairs} * This has already been tested, and the result has 


are made per day, and plated by a galvanic | astonished and gratified everybody. 


two seeds planted, between six and seven hun- | 
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| allowing about ninety hills to the acre, would 
of this article consumed in a year is stated to) produce about eighteen tons of pumpkins or 


squashes.— Germantown Telegraph. 
== 
Scene after the Storming of Badajoz. 


I reached the bridge over the Guadiana in 
three-quarters of an hour, but, to my great 
surprise and concern, instead of finding every- 
thing quiet, and everybody occupied in atten- 
tions of the wounded, and preparations for 
burying the dead, as I had anticipated, I be- 
held a scene of the most dreadful violence and 
confusion. Parties of intoxicated men were 
roaming and reeling about, loosed from all 
discipline, firing into the windows, bursting 
open the dours, plundering, violating, shooting 
any person who opposed them, quarrelling 
about the plunder, and sometimes destroying 
jeach other. I proceeded amidst this danger- 
}ous mob to the Talavera gate, and thence to 
the main breach. There, indeed, was a most 
awful scene. There lay a frightful heap of 
fourteen or fifteen hundred British soldiers, 
many dead, but still warm, mixed with the 
| desperately wounded, to whom no assistance 
‘could yet be given. ‘There lay the burned 
and blackened corpses of those that had per- 
ished by the explosions, mixed with those that 
were torn to pieces by round shot or grape, 
‘and killed by musketry, stiffening in their 
| gore, body piled upon body, involved and in- 
| tertwined into one hideous ard enormous mass 
(of carnage; while the morning sunbeams, 
falling on this awful pile, seemed to my im- 
agination pale and lugubrivvs as during an 
eclipse. At the foot of the castle wall, where 
the third division had escaladed, the dead lay 
|thick, and a great number were to be seen 
jabuut tho Gan Vinceme bastion at the oppu- 
| site side of the works. A number had been 
| drowned in the cunette of the ditch, near the 
| Trinidad bastion, but the chief slaughter had 
taken place at the great breach. There stood 
| still the terrific beam across the top, armed 
lwith its sharp and bristling sword blades, 
| which no human dexterity or strength could 

ass without impalement. The smell of burn- 
‘ed flesh was yet shockingly strong and dis- 
| gusting. Joining some of the medical officers, 
who were beginning to assist the most urgent 
| cases among the wounded, I remained during 
the morning and forenvon ; then hastily eating 
‘a biscuit blackened with gun-powder, and 
taking a mouthful of wine, I returned to my 
charge at Campo Mayor, passing in my way 
to the Elvas gate of Badajoz, through the 
same dreadful ordeal as before, for the sack 
of the city was now at its height. The bells 
jat Campo Mayor were still ringing merrily at 
intervals, and everybody was rejoicing. Re- 
joicing! afier what I had just witnessed! 
After the sacrifice of two thousand of the 
bravest troops in the world in the storm, and 
double the number during the siege ; after the 
piteous moanings and dying ejaculations yet 
jtorturing my hearing; after the blood-ce- 
|mented pile of slain still fresh in my eye; 
rejoicing after all this!—Events of Military 
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A PSALM OF NIGHT. ing, which claiming the attention of the meet- 
ing, much interest was expressed by some 
therein, and the subject was referred back to 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and it encouraged 
to proceed in the work. Information relative 
to the [Indian concern, similar in character to 
that given in the account of New York Yearly 
Meeting, published the 22d ult., was laid be- 
fore the meeting. The appeal of John Wil- 
bur from the judgment of the Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting, and of Thomas Nichols 
from the same, were both referred to a com- 
mittee of twenty-one. In the appointment of | 
this committee, the meeting decided that 
members of the Standing Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting, who had heretofore been 
engaged in the case of John Wilbur, and 
those Friends who constituted the committee, 
appointed last year, on the appeal of South 
Kingston Monthly Meeting (the two cases 
being nearly similar) should be excluded. It 
was further proposed, that those who had 
openly expressed themselves opposed to the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting should also 
be excluded. It being objected, that this 
would be making an improper distinction, as 
it was probable in a case of so much interest, | 
most of the members had expressed them- 
selves one way or the other, and if one was, 
both should be excluded—the meeting, how- 
ever, decided in favour of the proposition, and | 
accordingly rejected the names of those sup- 
posed to belong to the class alluded to. After 
considerable discussion relative to the right of | 
the appellants to object to any name in the} 
committee, it was decided that they might 
state their objections, and the meeting would 
consider them, and decide upon their validity. 
— The appellants were then separately called 


BY W. H. BURLEIGN. 


Fades from the west the farewell light 

Flung backward by the setting sun, 
And silence deepens as the night 

Steals with its solemn shadows on! 
Gathers the soft, refreshing dew, 

On springing grass and flowret stems— 
And lo! the everlasting blue 

Is radiant with a thousand gems! 


Not only doth the voiceful day 

Thy loving kinduess, Lord! proclaim— 
But night with its sublime array 

Of worlds, doth magnify thy name! 
Yea—while adoring seraphim 

Before thee bend the willing knee, 
From every star a choral hymn 

Goes up unceasingly to thee! 


Day unto day doth utter speech, 
And night to night thy voice makes known; 
Through all the earth where thought may reach 
Is heard the glad and solemn tone ; 
And worlds beyond the furthest star 
Whose light hath reached the human eye, 
Catch the light anthem from afar 
That rolls along immensity ! 


O, holy Father! ’mid the calm 

And stillness of this evening hour, 
We, too, would lift our solemn psalm 

'o praise thy goodness and thy power! 

For over us, as over all, 

Thy tender mercies shall extend, 
Nor vainly shall the contrite call 

On thee, our Father and our Friend ! 


Kept by thy goodness through the day, 
‘Thanksgivings tu thy name we poor: 
Night o’er us, with its tears—we pray 
‘Thy love to guard us evermore ! 
In grief, console—in gladness, bless— 
In darkness, guide—in sickness, cheer— 
Till, in the Saviour's righteousness, 
Before thy throne our souls appear ! 


| 








Leuroing io an uruemcut in prosperity, a | isto the meeting, and the privilege of object- 
refuge in ‘adversity, an entertainment at all |'08 unter: ship -sestriotion ‘Going: puctibres :to 
times, and meditates when alone, requested to be allowed some one to assist | 


him before the committee, as from age and | 
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form the necessary labour: the meeting de- | 


cided against it. The committee reported in| 








Since our last, we have been furnished by Quarterly Meeting in both cases, one of their 
a member of New England Yearly Meeting | " , 
; i ; fini case of J. Wilbur. The reports were adopted | 
with the following particulars : ppabsanantings doieRupdediiapenie ae 
The meeting was larger than usual; and sent to hear the report in his case, and the 


ministers with minutes were in attendance | conclusion of the meeting, was called in, and| 
! 


from New York, Ohio, and Indiana Yearly | they were read to him. 
Meetings. Epistles from London and Dublin, | time in silence, he rose, and remarked in sub- 
and from each of the Yearly Meetings on this | stance, that however unjust he believed the 
continent, were received and read, as was also | decision to be, yet he should entertain no hard- 
the printed general epistle from London: to| ness against any concerned in the proceedings 
the former, answers were prepared and direct-| against him: that it was his desire none of 
ed to be forwarded. From the report of the | our members should depart from the ancient 
Boarding School Committee, it appeared that | principles or testimonies of the Society, nor 
the average number of scholars for the past !suffer any innovation upon them; these had 
year was fifty-five, being a considerable dimi- | been dear to him from his youth up, and were 
nution from the number reported last year. | still dear to him :—he then withdrew. 

The committee recommended that each} A committee having been appointed in the 
Monthly Meeting have the privilege of send-|early part of the meeting to propose names 
ing one scholar gratis for the ensuing winter | for a School Committee; it was authorized 
term, which was agreed to, The minutes of | likewise to bring forward the names of suit- 
the Meeting for Sufferings noticed a concern| able Friends to compose the Standing Com- 
for the collection of materials, relative to the| mittee and the Meeting for Sufferings. This 
early history of New England Yearly Meet-| committee reported upwards of seventy names 





them, they both declined it. John Wilbur| 





for the School Committee, about thirty-six for 
the Standing Committee, on the part of the 
men, and about forty for the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings; all of which were appointed by the 
meeting. 

The subjects of more clearly defining and 
explaining the discipline in regard to the 
rights of individuals and meetings,—the pro- 
per subordination of meetings,—the mode of 
proceeding in the execution of the discipline, 
&c., were committed to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, with instructions for it to make such 
explanation, alterations and additions, as shall 
meet the concern of the Yearly Meeting, and 
report next year. 

The business being concluded, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the usual time next 
year. 


WANTED, 


An apprentice to the retail Drug and 
Apothecary business. Inquire at this office. 


En — ) 


Diep, Fourth month 27th, at his late residence in 
West Pike-run township, Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the ninety-first year of his age, Davip Grave, 
a minister and member of Westland Monthly and Red- 
stone Quarterly Mecting. It appears from his own ac- 
count, that the visitation of heavenly love was extended 
to him in early life, and that he was favoured in a good 
degree to yield thereto; yet, when he apprehended him- 
self called to the ministry of the gospel, it proved a se- 


| vere trial, and it was not until he had passed through 


great exercises and conflicts, that he was enabled to 
take up the cross in this respect. He endeavoured to 
be faithful in this important work, and was also use- 
fully engaged in the services of the Society, which, in 
the early settlement of Friends in that part of the coun- 
try, were often laborious. He attended a mecting held 
Twelfth month 17th, 1799, at the house of Jehu Cole- 
son, which was believed to be the first meeting of 
Friends held on the west side of the Ohio river. He 
laboured tn ue luwer years or Nis lire under heavy 
bodily infirmities ; yet used great exertions in getting 
out to meetings, and frequently attended those for wor- 
ship and discipline in the ninetieth year of his age. 
During the few months wherein he was confined at 


infirmity it would be difficult for him to per- | home, his faith and hope were mercifully renewed, and 


at one time, he said, “ Every doubt relative to a happy 
eternity is removed.” He quietly expired, reclining in 


n | his chair, without a sigh, groan, or struggle. 
= |favour of confirming the judgment of the | 





, suddenly, by the rupture of a blood vessel of 
the lungs, at Samuel Pritchard’s, near Raysville, Indi- 


number declining to sign the report in the | ana,on her way home from White Water Quarterly 


Mecting, on the 5th of the Sixth month, 1844, Mary, 
the wife of Joel Dixon, of Morgan county, Indiana. 
She was an elder, and a useful member of White Lick 
Monthly and Particular Meetings; aged fifty-seven 
years, within a few days. She was an affectionate wife 


After sitting a short | and mother; manifesting a deep concern that her chil- 


dren might be brought up in the fear of the Lord, so 
that they might be good examples to others, bring 
honour to His excellent name, and be enabled to walk 


in the straight and narrow way that alonc leads to eter- 
nal rest and peace. 


, on the 24th of Sixth month, at his residence, 
near Stanfordville, Dutchess county, New York, Amos 
Mosner, in the 62d year of his age. He was a much 
esteemed member of Stanford Monthly Meeting. The 
sudden removal of this dear Friend is deeply felt by his 
afflicted widow, the bereaved children, and his numer- 
ous friends, who may be consoled in the belief, that as 
he was concerned to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with his God, he is now gathered with the just 
of all generations. 
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